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and his precursors inaugurated our international
jurisprudence. Grotius is succeeded by a long line
of eminent followers such as Pufendorf in 1672,
Leibnitz in 1693, Wolf in 1749, and Vattel in 1758.
By the middle of the eighteenth century Europe had
painfully achieved the permanent regulation of
international usages ; and in the first two decades
of the last century our civilisation had achieved the
idea of a rudimentary police force which could be
used for the benefit of the Continent and therefore
of the world. It was to some such ideal of European
unity that Sir Edward Grey appealed in the last
efforts which he made for peace while desperately
trying to restrain the criminal activities of the
General Staff in Berlin as the sands ran out in July,
1914. To such ideals as indeed to any considera-
tions of good faith he appealed, as we know, in vain.
Modern Germany had successfully opposed every
possible obstacle to the establishment of a really
effective international tribunal at The Hague,
though this would almost certainly have been
achieved but for that opposition. For the third
time in European history they have exerted their
utmost strength to shatter European civilisation.
They have not merely destroyed the mutual con-
fidence and good will that had slowly grown up
between European nations in the nineteenth
century, but they have also revived the horrors of
the Thirty Years War and violated every inter-
national usage that has been built up during the
last three centuries and of which the origins are
to be found in the Roman Empire. This work of
destruction is rendered peculiarly offensive by the